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the accumulated information. Thus, Wright (i) shows the
effect on the tars of increase in temperature as manifested
in the increased production of gas.

Experiment No.
	Duration of distillation in hours.
	Gas yield in cub. ft. per ton coal.
	Specific gravity of tar.
	Free carbon in tar (%).

I
	8
	6600
	1-084
	8-69

2
	7
	7200
	riO3
	11*92

3
	6
	8900
	1-149
	*5"53

4
	5
	11700
	1-204
	24-67

The analysis of the tars reveals the divergencies still
more markedly.


	No. i.
	No. 2.
	No. 3.
	No. 4.

Animoniacal liquor
	I '20
	1-03
	1*04
	0-383

Crude naphtha
	9'i?
	9*65
	373
	0-99

Light oil
	10-50
	7-46
	4*47
	0'57

Creosote oil
	26-45
	25*83
	27-29
	19-44

Anthracene oil
	20-32
	*5'57
	18-13
	12-28

Pitch
	28-89
	36-80
	41-80
	64-08

The percentage of tar acids diminished with increasing
tar density, as was also emphasized by Watson Smith in an
examination of the tars from Simon-Carves Ovens (2). The
middle oil fraction containing the bulk of the phenols was
conspicuously small, and the heavy oils were semi-solid
with naphthalene. From the fuel standpoint these oxygen-
containing compounds are a distinct disadvantage since, as
was emphasized in the Introduction, their calorific value is
lowered by their oxygen content, and they are troublesome
also, since they yield irritating, pungent fumes on combustion.
I/ewes emphasized the differences between low-tempera-
ture tars and the high-temperature tars as regards their
aromatic content. In the former, aromatic constituents
are negligibly small, whilst liquid paraffins predominate.
In the latter, the presence of aromatic constituents and
their importance has already been discussed in the earlier
sections of the book. The divergencies between the tars
from vertical and horizontal retorts in the gas industry have